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THE NEW YEAR 











») azzled by the Korean boom in our export industry, we permitted such 
large imports in 1952 that the reserve of foreign currency in the 





country was reduced to a minimum. As we neglected to ensure imports of 
many raw materials that were required by our trade and the prospects of the 
exporting industry grew worse at the same time, our economic position was 
critical a year ago. 

In many quarters devaluation was considered to be the only possibility 
and our economic discussions were mainly concerned with the question 
whether we should try to find a way out of our difficulties by raising the 
rates of exchange or should, by maintaining them, at any rate make a serious 
effort to achieve a reduction of our level of costs. To-day there is probably 
no one who is not pleased that we chose the latter alternative. It is true, we 
have not achieved much in reducing our costs, but where would our stumpage 
prices and wages have been to-day, had we raised the rates of exchange! 

Although we are in a better position than a year ago, our great problem, 
the recapture of our insufficient competitive ability, remains unsolved. And 
the situation is full of anxiety for both agriculture and the exporting and 
home market industries. Devaluation is therefore still suspended above our 
heads like a bare sword and the possibility is not excluded that we may find 
ourselves in such a position that we are forced to resort to this dangerous 
step. 

We certainly have to face many anxieties in 1954, but they all converge 
on the main problem, the restoration of our international competitive ability. 
Just as our economic progress in the years before the second world war was 
due to this, the want of it will create difficulties during the coming years 
for production in all spheres and thereby prevent the increased welfare that 
is a feature of every healthy community. 
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However, the members of our Diet find it easier to follow the broad path 
of political realities than to risk their popularity by obeying the categorical 
orders of economic laws. Could there be any better proof than a reference 
to the way in which the budget for 1954 was handled! Is it impossible for our 
political leaders to understand that, if public spending claims too large a 
part of the national income, too little is left over for savings, for the accumula- 
tion of capital that is an essential condition of progress. Or to put it more 
simply: to cheapen production and make us competitive we require new 
machinery, but we cannot afford to buy it, because the accumulation of capital 
is too small owing to high taxation. 


R, v. FIEANDT 
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THE LONG-TERM PROSPECTS OF 
THE COSTS CRISIS 


By Dr. NILS MEINANDER, 
Professor of Political Economy at the Swedish School of Economics. — 


J 
I the cyclical conditions in America are regarded as representing the 
world economic situation, it may be said that the experts disagree as to 
whether the decline in activity that has characterised the position since the 
autumn and still indicates the trend will prove the beginning of a grave 
crisis or will be only a temporary and moderate setback. It seems, however, 
as though the latter alternative were the view more generally held. Optimists 
lay special stress on the resources the Government can mobilise, if necessary, 
in its policy to combat a crisis. A depression with widespread unemploy- 
ment would be the deathblow to Eisenhower’s régime. It is of special inter- 
est to note that, as far as is known, nobody expects the cyclical curves to rise 
in the near future. | 

The course of American trade conditions is the most important factor for 
the cyclical conditions of the world, but for the most part the repercussions 
reach us indirectly. It is of greater immediate interest to us to study the course 
of development in Great Britain, our biggest buyer in the West. Developments 
in Britain have a decisive influence on the principal markets of the wood- 
working industry. 

It is well-known that a certain decline in the United States reacts with in- 
creased force on imports from Britain, so that the risk must be taken into 
account of new exchange difficulties there, if the trend in America becomes 
unfavourable. This might be the introduction to a general falling off in trade 
conditions that also affects the sale of our exports. Some circumstances can, 
however, be quoted in support of the view that the position in Britain is not 
so susceptible on this occasion to the situation in America. The dollar re- 
serves are larger than during the last crisis in 1949. The stocks of typical im- 
ports from the sterling area are, besides, now considered to be comparatively low 
in the United States, so that the reactions of a decline in trade there on current 
trade with Britain are scarcely likely to be as immediate and powerful. Alt- 
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hough, therefore, considerations can be cited that are calculated to moderate 


pessimism on our part even in the event of a setback in the United States be- 
coming grave, the disturbing fluidity of the situation cannot be denied. 

If one’s opinion of world trade conditions as a whole is summed up by 
emphasising that all the available data point to a depressionary trend in the 
immediate future, the view that the position is hardly likely to improve later 
in the year is by no means too pessimistic. Hopes of the general conditions 
cannot be set higher than a stabilisation and this view will be taken here as a 
basis for some points of view. 

Our special markets, the timber and paper markets, improved during 
the latter half of last year. The task is now, against the background described, 
to form an opinion as to whether there is reason to hope for a continued fav- 
ourable trend within this limited sector of trade. 

First, as regards the timber market, the control of consumption has 
been abolished in Britain since 13th November last year. This long-expected 
Government decision was one of the causes of awakening demand towards 
the autumn. The consumption is not, however, expected to increase by more 
than 100 000 stds in comparison with last year or to 1 400 000 stds in all. 
The stocks in buyers’ hands are still large. At the turn of the year they were 
estimated at 800 ooo stds, of which, however, 200 000 consisted of the Govern- 
ment’s strategic reserve that is not put on the market. It was calculated at 
the turn of the year that 600 000 stds had already been bought for delivery 
during the new year. By the end of January Sweden had disposed of 156 500 
stds and by 9th February Finland had placed 109 000 stds. Svensk Travaru- 
Tidning (the Swedish Timber Journal) stated recently that from these countries 
only about 450 000 stds could be expected to be disposed of in the British 
market as against 700 000 last year. Swedish sales, however, were of record 
size last year, whereas we sold only 267000 stds. A restricted space for 
our timber in the British market is conceivable in the light of these figures. 

The calculation is based on many rough estimates, but there is no surer 
indication of the course of the market at present. If predictions concerning 
the course of prices are to be made on such an uncertain basis, they can be 
no more than guesswork. Since the market opened in October there has been 
a modest improvement in price only for the better qualities. There is a possi- 
bility of further upward adjustments of their price, but on the other hand 
allowance must be made for the obvious risks of a fall in the price of lower 
qualities. In any case there is no reason to believe in a tendency for this limited 
market essentially different from the trend of trade conditions as a whole. 
This opinion is realistic, too, if the whole European timber market is envisaged. 
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Consequently — a stabilisation of the present situation in the best of cases, 
but, regarded as a whole, greater risks of deterioration than chances of improve- 
ment. 
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The cellulose market was in a state of deeper depression in the summer, 
but in this case the improvement since then has been more palpable. The de- 
mand has increased and prices have been affected accordingly. The rise in 
prices has varied, but quotations are in general from 3 to 5 pounds higher 

4 than the lowest level. This means that the price level for the first quarter 
of the year is, largely, the same as a year before. Sales for the coming half- 
year do not give cause for pessimism. There is some chance of a further 
rise in prices during the second quarter. Taking a slightly longer view, 
however, there is reason in this connection, too, to confine hopes to a stabili- 
sation of the present position. But in this case the general trend of the market 
naturally comes in also as a questionmark. — The paper market, which is 
considerably less uniform and easy to survey, also justifies a similar opinion 
on the whole. 

The fact that both timber and paper have to face competition from sub- 
stitute goods is also against the assumption that the level of prices for wood- 
working products is likely to rise above the current quotations. It is therefore 
significant that statements by experts in the trade periodicals often imply 
f that further rises in price are not even desirable. | 

If the opinion is correct that in the best of cases in the near future the 
present comparatively favourable position may be stabilised, we have a plat- 
form for fresh arguments concerning the costs crisis. 

In the spring the Térnqvist committee placed the loss of the cellulose 
industry at 9 ooo marks per ton in round figures. The correctness of these 
calculations has, indeed, been questioned and it should be emphasised that 

, they cannot, of course, claim to represent more than a reasonable average. 
As the question of the actual costs of a single productive enterprise poses 
so many hard problems, both theoretical and practical, the task of calculating 
representative data of costs for a whole branch, and a branch with so many 
individual variations among the individual enterprises, is very difficult. To 
indicate the right basic price within a realistic margin, for instance, is already 
a task that opens the door to varied opinions. The calculations referred to 
were based on a price for pulpwood of 2 200 marks for sulphite and 2 000 
for sulphate per cub. m. It cannot be said at any rate that in a discussion 
of the yield of this branch, when taking a slightly longer view, these data 
were too arbitrary. The sensitive zero limit lays a flooring for timber prices 
r ' below which it is not suitable to go. 
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The sawmill industry, which has come off better than the cellulose in- 
dustry, has not been able to raise its prices more than to enable a few under- 
takings to improve their profits. The current losses are, however, scarcely 
serious, if the whole branch is considered. The improvement in prices in the 
cellulose industry may be estimated, as a round average, at 2 500 marks per 
ton. Since then, too, the sales tax on some of the means of production in 
this industry has been lifted, which may be estimated to have improved the 
yield by 500 marks per ton at most. The repayment of the excess profits with- 
held can scarcely be included in considering the future trend, for it only 
represents a non-recurring amelioration. 

It is thus evident that the original working loss has been reduced by about 
one-third. As far as these calculations show, two-thirds still remain to be 
covered. Any possible individual examples of a different puport cannot 
disturb this fact. If the view of the cyclical conditions expressed earlier is 
realistic, the cellulose industry will be burdened with a current loss for a 
surveyable time in the future. 

Let us try to see what this signifies. | 

Industry that has large capital at its disposal can bear losses for a transitory 
period. Stoppage of work creates many difficulties for a company. Contacts 
with markets are severed. The labour force is scattered, if it does not become 
unemployed. The costs of restarting after a stoppage of any length are appreci- 
able. It is therefore not surprising, if the management faces losses rather 
than stop the machines. 

One of the main reasons for the state of employment this winter having 
proved much better than expected and for the output of the woodworking 
industry now proceeding at almost full capacity is the fact, besides, that many 
losses have changed to such an extent in character, owing to the improvement 
in the market, that at present it does not pay better to stop production than 
to keep it going. Now the loss is reduced, if the machines continue to work. 
The catastrophic aspect of the situation with regard to the winter conditions 
has thereby been alleviated. Nevertheless, when the woodworking industry 
that is so important to the welfare of the whole nation is obliged at a long- 
term view to record heavy current losses in some of its principal branches, 
consequences follow that demand the most serious attention. These conse- 
quences affect our whole welfare. 

The costs crisis is not — and this is too often overlooked — only a disturb- 
ance in regard to the profitableness of the woodworking industry. We en- 
counter it both in the home market industry and in agriculture, though there 
it is obscured by the screen of licences and other barricades of trade policy. 
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The rest of Europe has already gone a long way in extending the free list. 
The question of the mutual convertibility of West-European currencies has 
already advanced towards a solution within the framework of the European 
Payments Union and, what is more, convertibility in regard to the dollar 
is no longer, as far as they are concerned, as far off on the shelf of well- 
intentioned schemes as a few years ago. 

Finland alone marks time. We can now, it is true, take advantage of another 
benefit that should be highly appreciated, the possibility of intensive trade 
both in the West and the East. But, to judge by many signs, the tendency 
is towards increased East-West trade for others, too. The consequence will 
be sterner competition for our engineering industry in the eastern markets. 

A trend towards improved convertibility of currencies in the West and 
increased East-West trade throughout Europe, while the value of the Finnish 
mark remains as hopelessly too high as at present, truly opens up disturbing 
prospects. Our small country threatens to remain an isolated market, which 
must retard the pace of economic progress. Fortunately, the costs crisis is 
no longer of such proportions that it must be solved in such a heated political 
atmosphere as in the autumn, but the crisis remains on the agenda for the 
new Diet. It would be extremely tragic if delight at the failure of the unemploy- 
ment figures to reach the catastrophic height that seemed probable a couple 
of months ago were able to obscure this fact. 
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FINLAND'S FOREIGN DEBTS AND 
BALANCES IN 1953 


By Professor A. E. TUDEER, 
Head of the Bank of Finland Institute for Economic Research. 


She cyclical change in 1952 and the inability of the Finnish economy to 
adapt itself rapidly to the altered conditions resulted, it will be remem- 
bered, in Finland’s payment position towards other countries deteriorating 
appreciably. During that year the greater part of the reserve of foreign cur- 
rency, accumulated thanks to the favourable trade conditions of the previous 
years, was consumed, though it would have been required for maintaining 
more stable financial and commercial relations abroad. As the currency re- 
serve had been greatly reduced, it was impossible to carry on foreign trade 
last year on the former scale, i.e., by allowing imports to exceed exports and 
paying for the surplus of imports out of foreign balances. As there was also 
no hope of obtaining any fresh credits from abroad of any considerable size — 
which should, anyway, be avoided for importing consumer goods — the 
only means of achieving a balance in foreign payments was to restrict im- 
ports. These efforts were, however, rendered difficult for two reasons. On 
the one hand the value of exports decreased very much, because prices were 
appreciably lower than in the previous year. On the other hand a large num- 
ber of import licences that had been granted, but not made use of, were out- 
standing at the beginning of the year, and these threatened to force imports 
up automatically above the incoming earnings on exports. Thanks to strict 
control, however, it proved possible to limit imports to about 10 000 million 
marks a month, which was equivalent to the expected value of exports. Dur- 
ing the second half of the year, however, exports began to increase and in 
some cases slight improvements in price were even obtained. As a result, 
therefore, last year’s balance of trade finally recorded a surplus of exports 
amounting to 10000 million marks. 

This result exerted a decisive influence on Finland’s foreign debts and 
balances for last year and formed, so to say, the background to the changes 
in them. 
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The demand for foreign capital was still large last year. In contrast to what 
was the case in 195 2, however, capital was not required to cover a deficit in current 
transactions, but for expanding and renewing the productive mechanism the 
demand for capital was appreciably greater than the supply within the country. 

No new /ong-term loans were obtained last year. On the other hand parts 
of credits that had been granted earlier, but not utilised in full, were consu- 
med. As in previous years, some medium-term credits were negotiated, by means 
of which capital was brought into the country. Mention should be made, in 
particular, of the loan of 20 million dollars that the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development granted to the Bank of Finland in April 
1952 for imports of machinery for new power stations and the woodworking 
industry, and for the purchase of heavy tractors and digging machines. Of 
this loan only a small part, the equivalent of 1 261 million marks, was drawn 
in 1952. During last year the loan was utilised to the equivalent of 1 548 mil- 
lion marks in different currencies. Besides, 182 million marks of a supplemen- 
tary loan in Swedish crowns were made use of. Further, a part of the loan gran- 
ted by the same bank in 1949 was outstanding and of this capital to the amount 
of 138 million marks was supplied to the country. 

A supplementary contract to the agreement of December 1952 was con- 
cluded with the International Monetary Fund for purchasing dollars in order 
to increase the reserve of foreign currency. Accordingly, at the beginning 
of the year 5 million dollars were bought, but in the summer 2 million were 
repaid, so that the increase during last year amounted to 3 million dollars. 
As security for this sum in dollars a corresponding amount in marks was de- 
posited with the International Monetary Fund; this amount is entered among 
both the assets and liabilities in the statements of the Bank of Finland. 

Credits for shipbuilding form an important item in the capital balance. 
Last year such credits were utilised to the equivalent of 1 240 million marks. 
If some minor sums are taken into account, new long-term and medium-term 
foreign credits were introduced into the country last year to the value of 
3.902 million marks. 

At the same time earlier bond loans were redeemed according to agree- 
ment and more recent, mainly medium-term, loans were reduced. Altogether 
the repayments and redemption amounted to 3 463 million marks. In addition, 
bonds that had been disposed of abroad were repatriated to the value of 69 
million marks. Thus the long-term and medium-term foreign debts were 
increased in 1953 by 370 million marks. For the acquisition of fresh capital 
this was, practically, of no importance, but it must be stated with satisfaction 
that the modest reserves of foreign currency did not require -to be utilised 
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for paying debts, as had been the case in the previous year. At the end of 
1953 Finland’s long-term and medium-term foreign debts totalled 66 571 
million marks. 

At the end of the last two years these debts were distributed as follows 
according to the currencies in which repayment is to be made — naturally 
on the assumption that an exchange of currency is not agreed upon at the 
time of redemption. 


Value in respective foreign currency Value in mill. mk 





I 000 
31/12 1952 31/421953 31/12 1952 31/12 1953 
$ 1§7 437 159 159 36 368 36 568 
Skr 581 644 580 118 25 883 25 815 
£ 3 408 3 148 2 201 2 033 
Bfr 345 577 259 115 1 597 1 197 
Hfl — 8 588 _ 523 
Sfr 941 3 674 50 195 
C$ 245 673 58 159 
DM _— 678 — 37 
Dkz 857 857 29 29 
Ffr 8 524 7 888 6 5 
mk 9 10 9 10 
Total oe os 66 201 66 571 


The greater part of the debt was incurred in U.S. dollars and Swedish 


crowns. In comparison with these the debt in other currencies is relatively 
small. 


The course of Finland’s short-term loans and balances during last year is 
illustrated by the following table. The figures for 1952 have been corrected 
to some extent since a similar survey was made in this review a year ago. Some 
of the figures for 1953 are preliminary and may be subject to slight alteration. 

The improvement in the foreign payment relations of Finland are, of 
course, much more clearly evident in the short-term debts and balances than 
in the long-term and medium-term ones. The large decrease of the short- 
term debt, amounting to nearly 8 ooo million marks or 22.0 per cent, attracts 
attention above all. On the other hand the short-term balances increased by 
fully 3 000 million marks or 6.4 per cent. It is therefore evident that the sur- 
plus in the balance of trade was utilised principally for reducing debt. 

This refers to the totals of the short-term debts and balances. As the ac- 
companying table shows, the individual items differ quite appreciably in some 
cases from the general picture. The following circumstances call for special 
attention. 


The greatest reduction of debt occurred on the different clearing accounts 
of the banks, for at the end of the year the indebtedness on these was barely 
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Finland’s short-term debts and balances 


31/12 1952 31/12 1953 Change in 
mill.mk mill.mk mill. mk 








Debts 

Bank of Finland 

foreign currencies I 155 3 828 + 2673 

mark accounts 4 323 3 022 — 1 301 

IMF and IBRD mark accounts 1 652 1652 —_ 

clearing accounts (commercial) 5 681 1 636 — 4045 
Commercial banks’ clearing debts 4.968 1 387 — 3581 
Commercial banks’ other debts 1 969 I 514 — 455 
Export prepayments II 287 11 657 + 370 
Shipping companies’ debts 124 223 + 99 
Other debts 3 371 2 000 — 1371 

Total 34 540 26 929 —7611 

Balances 
Office of supply 452 5 — 447 
Bank of Finland 

gold 6 097 6 095 — 2 

free balances 15 248 20 913 + 5 665 

reserves for documentary credits 1 666 970 — 696 

foreign money 193 141 — 452 
Commercial banks 

free balances 2 136 2 904 + 768 

reserves for documentary credits 2179 1 623 — 556 

foreign bills and foreign money 191 279 + 88 
Clearing accounts 

free balances 13 696 13 039 — 657 

reserves for documentary credits 2 303 2 281 — 22 
Advances on imports 3 144 2 032 —t1112 
Other balances 847 964 + 117 

Total 48152 51 246 + 3.094 

Net short-term balances 13 612 24 317 +10 705 


one-third of what it had been at the beginning of the year. The balances on the 
mark accounts of holders abroad at the Bank of Finland and the estimated 
indebtedness for imports also decreased very considerably. The changes are 
not entirely due to actual changes in the amount of indebtedness, but are 
partly of a purely formal nature, i.e., direct trarisfers, for sometimes the banks 
enter such items on one account and sometimes on another. 


As regards the foreign balances, their increase was mainly due to the 
considerable growth of the free balances of the Bank of Finland. The same 
applies to the free balances of the commercial banks. On the other hand most 
of the other items among the balances fell off and in some cases the reduc- 
tion was relatively large. Reference need only be made to the advances on 
imports, the sums reserved by the Bank of Finland and the commercial banks 
for documentary credits and the clearing accounts. 
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In consequence of the changes in the short-term debts and balances the 
net short-term balance increased last year from 13 612 million marks to 24 317: 
million. The increase thus represents 10 705 million marks or 78.6 per cent, 
so that considerably better conditions were created for managing the balance 
of payments than had existed at the beginning of last year. It must be emphasi- 
sed, however, that a year ago the position was critical and that it is far from 
being satisfactory even now; on the contrary, considerable efforts are still 
called for, if the foreign currency situation is really to become stable. 

By combining the data concerning Finland’s long-term and medium- 
term debts with the short-term balances the /ofa/ net foreign debt is arrived at. 


31/12 1952 31/12 1953 31/12 1952 31/12 1953 
mill. mk ~ mill. mk mill. $ mill. $ 
Long-term debt 





The State’s debts to other Governments 60 253 60 367 260.8 261.3 
The State’s other loans and guarantees 4 271 3 649 18.5 15.8 
Other loans 1 677 2555 7.3 11.1 
Total 66 201 66 571 286.6 288.2 
Net short-term balances 13 612 24 317 58.9 105.3 
Net indebtedness j2589 42254 227.7 182.9 


As the long-term debt increased last year by 370 million marks and the 
net short-term balances grew simultaneously by 10 705 million, the net foreign 
debt recorded a decrease of 10 335 million marks or nearly 20 per cent. Con- 
verted into dollars, the reduction was proportionately the same, for the rates 
of exchange were not altered last year. 

Should the foreign debt of Finland, then, be regarded as large or small 
at present? The question can, of course, be considered and answered from va- 
rious angles. It may be said, e.g., that the debt represents slightly more than 
10 ooo marks per head of population or about 7—8 per cent of the national 
income and that it is small in comparison with the value of the war indemnity 
deliveries completed in 1952. Or it may said that the net indebtedness is equi- 
valent to about one-third of a year’s exports. These comparisons give the 
impression that Finland’s foreign debt is fairly modest and should be easy 
to deal with. That, however, is possible only if the balance of trade continues 
to yield a surplus. Whether that can be attained depends chiefly on the effi- 
ciency of production and the competitive ability of the country in the world 
market, but the discussion of these questions is beyond the scope of this 
article. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Te international trade situation was marked by remarkable stability 
during the past year. No signs of serious depressionary tendencies, 
against which the prophets had issued warnings for some years, have so far 
made their appearance. The factors that help to maintain the position consist 
chiefly of the continued activity in building and the generally large demand 
for consumer goods. In investment in industry, on the contrary, there was 
a certain degree of caution, a tendency that was encouraged by the reduction 
of armaments and more active efforts to restrict public expenditure. During 
the greater part of the year the prices of raw materials in the world market 
displayed a downward trend, but towards the end of the year the situation 
appears to have grown firmer. The internal rise in prices has in general ceased 
in the different countries and the danger of further inflation has receded. 


In the international organisations it has therefore been possible to embark 
on greater activity in favour of more liberal conditions for world trade and 
of re-establishing the convertibility of foreign currencies. In many countries, 
too, controls have gradually been relaxed and in some cases abolished. Measures 
for releasing trade have, as a rule, been accompanied by a stricter financial 
and credit policy and great efforts to increase the efficiency of production. 
By this means a better equilibrium has been achieved in many places in the 
balance of payments. This trend has produced keener competition in the world 
market, and in countries in which costs are high and the currency is over- 


valued, as in Finland, the export industry and foreign trade have found 
themselves in a tight position. 


In spite.of the difficulties of foreign trade and the annoying costs crisis, 
economic progress in Finland displayed many positive features last year. 
Above all, the exceptionally good harvest should be mentioned that improved 
our supply situation appreciably and released foreign currency for imports 
of other important goods. Industrial production also increased in comparison 
with the previous year, though it failed to attain the high level of 1951. 
Wholesale prices and building costs recorded a slight fall, while the cost 
of living remained, on the whole, unchanged. 
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The number of registered unemployed in 1949—1953 
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Our internal costs crisis has, however, not been solved. The Government, 
the political parties, specially appointed commissions, interested organisations 
and private individuals have produced proposals and schemes for adjusting 
and solving our problem of costs, but none of them have gained general 
approval. The prevailing opinion appeared to be that a permanent improve- 
ment could be achieved only by a direct reduction of our costs of production, 
whereas devaluation would remove the existing disproportion only for the 
time being, but would at the same time give rise to such strong influences 
for increasing prices that our wages automaton, which is pegged to the index, 
would again set inflation in motion. At the same time it was established that 
the reduction of costs should in the first instance be aimed at public expenditure 
which had recorded the largest expansion and had increased the burden of 
taxation in a catastrophic manner. The budget estimates for 195 4 had succeeded 
in reducing expenditure by about one-third, but in the Diet the expenditure 
was again increased from 152 000 to 183 ooo million marks. It is worth ment- 
ioning that the budget, which should have become law before the beginning 
of this year according to normal principles, was not finally passed by the 
Diet until the middle of this month. The decision to dissolve the Diet prematur- 
ely and hold a general election at the beginning of March, i.e., four months 
earlier than usual, as well as the appointment of a ministry of officials 
constitutes the result of the political debate on our costs crisis. 
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A GLANCE AT THE PAST YEAR 


INDUSTRY. The course of industrial production undoubtedly surpassed 
all the predictions that were made a year ago. At the beginning of the year 
it did, indeed, look as though the pessimistic assumptions would come true, 
for the output fell off very appreciably during the first three months. But 
already in the second quarter a recovery was visible and the output for the 
whole quarter proved to be as large as a year before. Since then there was 
an actual advance. During every month of the second half of the year the 
output was considerably larger than in the previous year and in the last 
quarter of the year it even exceeded the corresponding record level of 1951 
by fully 5 per cent. Thanks to the favourable trend during the latter part of 
the year the total volume of industrial production increased last year by 2.4 
per cent, but was unable to attain the level of 1951, as production in 1952 
had been reduced by 5.3 per cent. 


Volume of industrial production; 1948=100 


Year & Home market Export Total Capital goods Consumer goods 
Quarter industry industry industry industry industry 
1952 
I 135 126 133 125 140 
Il 130 105 123 116 129 
Ill 118 89 109 106 113 
IV 138 115 131 124 137 
I—IV 130 109 124 118 129 
1953 
I 126 110 122 109 133 
II 133 103 123 III 134 
Ill 126 112 122 109 133 
IV 147 128 141 127 154 
I—IV 133 113 127 114 138 


In the home market industry the output increased in all branches except 
the engineering industry. This branch had, however, been obliged by the 
compulsory war indemnity deliveries during the post-war period to raise 
its output above the normal market requirements, so that the decrease, amount- 
ing to 10 per cent for the year, can be interpreted mainly against this back- 
ground. Among the other branches the chemical industry recorded the largest 
increase, 18 per cent. The output of the foodstuffs and luxuries industry rose 
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10 per cent, of the leather and rubber industry 9 per cent, of the textile industry 
7 per cent and of thé stone, clay, glass and peat industry altogether only 4 
per cent. The whole home market industry is estimated to have been quite 
2 per cent larger last year than in 1952 and approximately equal to 1951. 


Volume of production in the home market industries; 1948 = 100 


Year Engineering Foodstuffs Textile Leather, Chemical Stone, clay 
and industry luxuries G clothing rubber & industry glass 6{peat 


Quarter industries industries kindred industries 
1952 industries 
I 131 148 140 120 133 124 
II 121 152 144 100 135 120 
Ill 109 139 123 85 127 114 
IV 125 166 159 120 135 105 
I—IV 122 1j2 r4l 106 133 116 
1953 
I 112 146 153 120 143 79 
Il 110 162 157 117 165 118 
Ill 99 172 125 99 153 147 
IV 119 185 170 130 168 140 
I—IV 110 167 ji 116 1f7 I21 


The exporting industry, which has to compete in foreign markets at our 
high level of costs, has been appreciably worse off than the home market 
industry during the last two years. This refers in particular to last year, when 
the severe restrictions on imports shut out a large number of import goods 
from the home market, thus improving the opportunities of selling Finnish 
goods in the home market, whereas our exporting industry, owing to the 
current costs of production and rates of exchange, is finding it extremely 
difficult to maintain a footing against increasingly stern international com- 
petition. The demand for our principal articles of export has so far been satis- 
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The trend of building costs; 1951 = 100 
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factory and for some special sorts and better qualities prices have risen to 
some extent for future delivery. 

The volume of production of the exporting industry that had been reduced 
in 1952 by 13.5 per cent increased last year by 3.7 per cent. The increase refers 
principally to the paper industry and it is worth mentioning that the output 
of newsprint reached the former record level of 1939. The output of chemical 
pulp again decreased slightly, while the output of sawn timber recorded an 
increase. The output and exports of some of our most important articles of 
export during the last two years are illustrated by the following table. 


Production of the woodworking industry in I19$2—I19f3 


Sawn goods Woodpulp Newsprint Plywood 
1 000 std 1 000 tn I 000 tn 1 000 cub.m. 
1952 81953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 

Total production 7y0 870 rIs6 1133 439 447 233 234 
Exports 611 688 722 787 392 402 222 216 
Home market © stocks 139 182 434 346 47 45 II 18 


BUILDING ACTIVITY. In the early part of the year building activity showed 
distinct signs of falling off, but already in the second quarter greater liveliness 
set in and during the last few months of the year building was considerably 
livelier than a year earlier. According to information supplied by the Office 
for Social Research, the volume of completed buildings in all the towns 
and urban districts of the country amounted last year to about 7.0 million 
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cub.m or in round figures to the same total as in 1952. Of the completed 
buildings dwelling houses represented about 53 per cent or rather more than 
in the previous year. Flats have also in general been made larger and more 
comfortable than formerly. 

Relief work for the unemployed was organised chiefly in the form of 
road-building and similar public work. As the numbers employed on relief 
work last year were on an average 3—4 times the numbers in the previous 
year, a notable increase in this kind of building may. be expected. 

The output of bricks increased by about 4 per cent from the year before 
and the sales of the cement factories were larger than in any other year since 
the war. 


Index for the total sales of cement in Finland; 1948 = 100 


Quarter 1949 1950 195i 1952 1953 
I 136 138 168 252 126 

II 118 147 123 130 165 

Ill 136 143 165 135 197 

IV 121 164 184 119 147 
I—IV 127 148 1jy6 147 166 


According to the Bank of Finland index of building costs, printed in 
another part of this. review, building costs were on an average 1 per cent 
lower at the end of the year than a year ago. The cost of building materials 
dropped at the same time by about 3 per cent, while builders’ wages remained 
unchanged. 


AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY. The output in agriculture developed 
very favourable last year. The harvest increased by about 10 per cent and the 
quality was in general satisfactory. A comparison with the pre-war period 
shows that the yield per hectare last year even slightly exceeded the record 
figure of 1938. In consequence of the reduced field area, however, the total 
harvest was 4 per cent lower than in 1938. The following table illustrates 
the size of the harvest in recent years as compared with the average for 1935/39. 


Total harvest in mill. kg. 


Mill. 
Year Wheat Rye Barley Oats Potatoes Hay fodder units 

1935/39 19t 353 185 725 1323 3520 3 676 
1946 178 144 151 334 891 2094 2181 
1947 196 196 160 433 1114 1720 2 331 
1948 265 199 214 640 1950 2308 3 262 
1949 323 219 181 723 1157 2802 3 464 
1950 293 215 177 699 1293 3008 3 440 
1951 215 197 210 737 1384 2942 3 384 
1952 227 183 223 809 1504 3142 3 609 
1953 225 139 310 925 1397 3529 3 951 
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The output of milk was less at the beginning of the year than during the 
corresponding time in the previous year, but owing to the plentiful supply 
of pasturage and the crop of fodder the output grew to a comparatively 
large extent during the summer and autumn. It is estimated that the output 
of milk increased last year by 2 per cent to 2 800 million kg. For the sake of 
comparison it should be mentioned that the output of milk in 1938, at the : 

| 
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highest point before the war, amounted to 2670 million kg. 

The production of butter rose 1 per cent to 62.1 million kg. The change- 
over from farm-churned to dairy production continued during the past year, 
as is shown by the dairies’ output of butter having increased by 6 per cent, 
while the production of farm butter was reduced by about 10 per cent. Of the 
total butter output the proportion of dairy butter constituted about 3/4 last 
year. The output of dairy cheese amounted to 22 million kg, an increase of 
12 per cent over the previous year. Approximately half of the quantity produc- 
: ed was exported abroad. On the other hand there were no butter exports 
: last year. | 
Lumber work has been slightly livelier during the current felling season | | 

than during the previous one. From the beginning of June to the end of Dec- 
ember 11.3 million cub. m, piled measure, were cut for commercial purposes. 
During the corresponding time in 1952 10.4 million cub. m were felled, so 
that the increase amounts to 8.7 per cent. The fellings of thick hatdwood 
that had been quite insignificant during the previous season recorded the 
greatest increase and were almost trebled. On the other hand the quantity | 
of thick softwood cut was reduced by one-third. In regard to pulpwood a 
f. and pitprops the result of fellings has so far been rather higher than in the | | 
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previous season. In spite of heavy stocks the felling of firewood increased 
by about 4 per cent. 


Timber felled for sale 1.6.—31.12., 1000 cub.m., piled measure 


1952 1953 Change in % 

Thick timber I 220 I 690 + 385 
of which: softwood 820 548 — 33.2 
hardwood 400 I 142 + 185.5 

Piled timber 5 350 5 662 + 5.8 
of which: spruce pulpwood 3 700 4070 . + 10.0 
pine pulpwood 1 100 975 — 114 

pitprops 550 617 + 12.2 

Firewood 3 700 3 860 + 43 
Other timber 130 88 — 32.3 
Total 10 400 II 300 “+ 87 


The importance of lumber work in producing income and opportunities 
of earning is indicated by the particulars given concerning the expenditure 
of the woodworking industry on obtaining its raw materials. In the felling 
season of 1951—1952 this expenditure amounted to about 84000 million 
marks, but decreased during the felling season of 1952—1953 to 43 000 
million and should amount this season, according to estimates, to not more 
than 50000 million. These fluctuations naturally affect employment in the 
rural districts in the first place, but their influence spreads gradually through- 
out the whole of the national economy. 


FOREIGN TRADE. Our export prices that fell 46 per cent on an average 
in 1952 were comparatively steady last year with a slight upward tendency 
towards the end of the year. Import prices continued to display a slight falling 
tendency. The average level of export prices was about 21 per cent lower 
than in 1952. As the level of import prices fell at the same time by only 8 
per cent, the terms of trade deteriorated last year, so that for a given volume 
of exports we were able to buy about 14 per cent fewer imported goods than 
in 1952. The volume of exports increased by about 5 per cent from the previous 
year in spite or the problems of costs and the difficulty of competition. The 
small reserves of toreiza currency and the reduced earnings on exports neces- 
sitated extremely restricted grants of import licences, so that the volume of 
imports was reduced by 27 per cent. 

The value of the total imports fell to 121 900 million marks from 182 200 
million in 1952. The reduction referred chiefly to the class of metals and 
metal products, the value of imports of which dropped by 53 per cent from 
the year before. In the case of other important classes of imports the 
corresponding reduction was as follows: means of transport 41 per cent, textile 
raw materials and products 38 per cent, fossil fuel 28 per cent, machinery 
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and apparatus 27 per cent, chemical products 25 per cent, cereals 31 per cent 
and other foodstuffs and luxuries 10 per cent. 


c 4 . 
The principal import groups . 
1951 1952 ; 1953 

mill.mk % mill.mk %% mill.mk % 
Cereals 9 221 5.9 14 679 8.0 10 060 8.3 
Other foodstuffs & luxuries 16436 §=10.6 19421 10.6 17384. 14.3 
Metals & metal products 22229086 -14.3 29629 ~— «16.3 13988 11.5 
Machinery & apparatus 1§ 149 9.7 22347 812.3 16305 13.4 
Means of transport Ir 258 7.2 19975 I1.0 11 851 9.7 
Fossil fuel 20672 13.3 22715 12.5 16396 §=13.4 
Textile raw materials G products 26907 17.3 24081 13.2 14 883 =-:12.2 
Chemical raw materials & products 13 412 8.6 11 665 6.4 8 784 7.2 
Other goods 20180 =-13.1 17 674 9.7 12209 10,0 
All goods Iss 464 1000 1821786 100.0 121 860 100.0 


| The value of exports was reduced from 156 800 to 131 600 million marks. 
Ly The reduction was mainly due to the class of timber and timber products, 
but the value of exports also decreased in the other classes of the wood- 


3 working industry. It can be stated with satisfaction, on the other hand, that 
ia exports of products of the metal industry increased very much last year after 
q the war indemnity deliveries had ceased in the autumn of 1952. 
The most important export groups 
1951 1952 1953 
2 mill.mk % mill.mk % £mill.mk % 
2g Timber & timber products 73407 39.3 7O312 44.8 53085 40.3 
ie Pulp 61818 33.1 36307 9.23.2 22256 16.9 
: Paper & cardboard 37290 8619.9 30077 819.2 26530 20.2 
Metal products 7149 3.8 11 094 7.0 20916 —s-:15.9 
Dairy products 1 816 1.0 2 826 1.8 2 094 1.6 
Other goods 5 403 2.9 6 213 4.0 6 674 5.1 
All goods 186 883 100.0 1f6 829 100.0 I31 fff 100.0 
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The geographical distribution of foreign trade underwent considerable 
changes last year. The United Kingdom that was formerly our foremost 
partner in trade was now outstripped by the Soviet Union as regards both 
imports and exports. The share of the Soviet Union in our exports, which 
had amounted to i7.5 per cent in 1952, advanced last year to 25.4 per cent 
and its share in our imports increased from 12.1 to 21.4 per cent. The United 
Kingdom’s share in exports was correspondingly reduced from 23.8 to 22.0 
per cent and in imports from 19.0 to 15.7 per cent. It is also worth special 
mention that exports to the United States increased by 858 million marks, 
while imports from them were reduced by as much as 7 933 million marks. 
Trade with Western Germany fell off very much, especially in regard to 
imports that had exceeded exports in the previous year by 8126 million 
marks, but equalled exports on the whole last year. The geographical distri- 
bution of foreign trade during the last three years is given in the following 
table. 











The geographical distribution of foreign trade; value in million marks 
Surplus of exports (+), 
Imports Exports imports (—) 
19ST = 1952 1953 1951 1952 = 1953-1951 1952 1953 


U.S.S.R. 11867 22040 26130 15549 27496 33469 + 3682 + 5 456 +7339 
Poland 10099 9160 8248 3809 3303 2782 — 6290 — 5 857 —5 466 
Sweden 8746 10610 5300 5849 6324 4144 — 2897 — 4286 —1 156 
Norway 2054 3150 1980 3296 1913 1112 + 1242 — 1237 — 868 
Denmark 8883 6788 3607 8362 5305 4583 — 521 — 1483 + 976 
W.Germany 14693 22616 9349 13328 14490 9183 — 1 365 — 8126 — 166 
E. Germany 368 988 2294 432 669 1842+ 64— 319 — 452 
Netherlands 11790 10295 7573 9435 7752 $988 — 2355 — 2543 —1 585 
Belgium-Lux. 9117 5929 3297 5546 4177 3661 — 3571 — 1752 + 364 
U. Kingdom 32736 34656 19204 57517 37256 28975 +24781 + 2600 +9771 
France 10533 18412 6974 11007 10966 5831 + 474 — 7446 —1 143 
Italy 4708 2368 1375 +~4267 1899 1163 — 441 — 469 — 212 
Czechoslov. 1596 2641 4085 1019 550 824 — §77 — 2091 —3 261 
Turkey 882 855 1044 Joo 1076 1694— 182+ 221 + 650 
Israel 829 832 1662 1470 1591 871 + 641 + 759 — 791 
U.S.A. 9747 14026 6093 12759 8604 9462 + 3012 — 5 422 +3 369 
Brazil 1711 2625 2790 3462 2363 %1658 + 1751 — 262 —1 132 
Argentina 5216 2537 1854 10396 7978 1149 + 5 180 + 5 441 — 705 
Others 9889 11658 goor 18680 13117 13164 + 8791 + 1459 +4 163 


All countries 155 464 182 186 121 860 186 883 156 829 131 S55 +31 419 


—25 357 +9 695 


In consequence of the restrictive import policy our position in regard to 


foreign currency was slightly improved last year, though the receipts from 
exports were greatly reduced. The balance of trade recorded a surplus of 
9 695 million marks as against a deficit in 1952 of 25 357 million. The reserve 
of foreign currency is, nevertheless, extremely small and does not cover more 
than two and a half months’ imports on their present scale. 
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The value of bome trade; 1948 = 100 
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HOME TRADE. The value of sales in wholesale trade was reduced during 
the past year by fully 2 per cent. As the average level of prices fell to a cor- 
responding degree, the volume of the turnover was, on the whole, unaltered. 
It should be noted, however, that, while some branches, such as textiles and 
footwear, experienced trouble in disposing of goods at times, others, such 
as motor vehicle and tractor dealers, were not nearly able to satisfy the demand 
owing to the strict limitation of imports. According to information received 
concerning some of the most popular makes, the orders in hand increased 
appreciably last year and amounted at the turn of the year to about 25 000 
vehicles in the case of so-called small vehicles. For tractors the orders in hand 
must have amounted at the same date to not less than 20 000. Converted into 
cash these orders in hand would represent altogether about 16—18 000 
million marks at current prices. 


Turnover in wholesale trade; 1948 = 100 


Quarter 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
I 93 130 181 216 193 

Il III 155 227 237 228 

Ill 119 167 216 239 246 

IV 144 174 248 241 246 
I-IV 117 16 218 233 228 


The sales of the co-operative stores, which showed signs of declining at 
the beginning of the year, increased again during the second half, so that the 
result for the whole year was slightly better than for the previous year. Stocks 
were depleted at the same time by about 6 per cent. Nevertheless, at the end 
of last year the stocks held by the co-operative stores were considerably 
above the average for 1949—1952. 
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The movement of wholesale prices; 1935 = 100 
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PRICES. The internal price level displayed greater stability last year 
than in the preceding years. The wholesale price index had a slight down- 
ward tendency up to October, it is true, but after that there was a slight 
rise. In December last year the wholesale price index was about 3 per cent 
lower than a year before. In examining the different classes of goods it is 
evident that prices of home-grown farm produce fell only 0.4 per cent, while 
the prices of Finnish forestry products declined by 6 per cent. Finnish industrial 
products recorded a fall of barely 1 per cent. 


Price development on the home market 


1950 1951 1952 1953 Change in % 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 1951 1952 1953 
Wholesale prices I 439 1 928 1 765 I 709 +34 — 8 — 3 
(1935= 100) 
of which: 
Imported goods I 342 1 650 I 542 1 461 +23 —7 — 5 
Home produced goods 1 485 2058 1 868 1 825 +39 —9 —2 
of which 
Agricultural products 1 498 1721 I 707 I 701 +15 — 1 — o.4 
Forestry products 2151 3 888 3 026 2 856 +81 —22 — 6 
Industrial products __ 256 1 548 I $31 1 516 +23 —I —I 
Cost of living 998 roj7r riiz 3106 .+ 7 + 4 —T7 
1938/39== 100) 
of which: 
Food 1 146 I 209 I 259 I 249 - + 4 — 4 
Dwelling 254 362 481 $34 +430 Oo $+3300CO 
Clothing I 325 I $02 I 383 1 381 +13 — 8 — o.1 
Taxes 2 649 2 288 2 765 2457 —I4 +21 —II 
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Current accounts (deposits) in the commercial banks and 
rediscounted bills 
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The new cost of living index to which wages are pegged showed a disturb- 
ing rise in the autumn. In October the index rose to 104.4, but owing to 
the reduction of the price of unrationed, but specially taxed coffee etc. the 
index dropped to 102 in December. The raising of house-rent from the 
beginning of this year will again have an upward influence on the index, 
but the present margin should be sufficient to avoid a rise in wages. The 
de-control of some prices towards the end of last year and during this year 
has in many cases led to a lowering of prices and it seems probable that by 
these and similar measures the cost of living can be reduced. 

A factor that does not figure in the new cost of living index is represented 
by direct taxes. These are taken into account, however, in the old cost of 
living index and according to the latter taxes were reduced last year by 11 
per cent. 


THE MONEY MARKET. Deposit business was smaller last year than in 
the two previous years. The reason may be sought principally in the reduced 
income from forestry and the comparatively worse state of employment. 
It should be noted, however, that since the autumn of 1951 the value of 
the currency has been kept more or less steady, according to the wholesale 
price index it has even improved by one-tenth. Between the internal and 
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external value of the mark, however, there is still a considerable disproportion 
that tends to increase the difficulty of achieving a monetary equilibrium. 

The reduction of stocks and the surplus of exports increased the supply 
of liquid funds in trade. Deposits on current account in the commercial banks 
increased last year by 4 100 million marks, while the loans granted to the 
public by these banks were reduced by 1 200 million marks. In all, the excess 
of loans of the commercial banks decreased during the year from 14 000 
million marks to 3 200 million. In addition it should be pointed out that the 
excess of loans at the turn of last year included 2 500 million marks lent to 
the Treasury, whereas there was no such loan a year before. The bills re- 
discounted by the commercial banks at the Bank of Finland decreased from 
15 300 to 5 600 million marks, while at the same time their cash increased 
from 8000 to 8 500 million marks. 

The course of deposits in all the financial institutions of the country during 
the last three years is illustrated by the following table. 








Deposits by the public in monetary institutions 


Time deposits, million marks Increase during year 
31,12.§1 31.12.52 31.12.53 1951 1952 1953 
mill.mk % .mill.mk % mill.mk % 

Commetcialbanks 46678 59742 70455 10099 27.6 13064 28.0 10713 17.9 
Savings banks $2307 65799 77272 12620 31.8 13492 25.8 11473 17.4 
Co-operative credit 

societies - 29430 36982 42 340 9482 47.5 7552 25.7 § 358 14.5 
Post Office 

Savings Bank 18243 23562 27074 4351 31.3 §319 29.2 3512 14.9 
Consumers co- 

operativesocieties 8 443 10798 11951 3087 57.6 2355 27.9 1153 10.7 
Central Bank for co- 

operative credit 


societies 280 241 289 $3 23.3 —39 —13.9 48 19.9 
Mortgage Bank 
in Finland 6 37 35 I 20,0 31 516.7 —2 —5.4 
All banks 1Ss 387 197 161 229416 39693 34.3 41774 26.9 322f5 16.4 
Demand deposits, million marks Increase during year 
31.12.51 31.12.52 31.12.53 1951 1952 


1953 
mill.mk % mill.mk %  mill.mk % 
Commercial banks 42768 28020 32112 18308 74.8 —14 748 —34.5 4092 14.6 


Savings banks 2897 3159 3315 689 = 31.2 262 9.90 156 4.9 
Co-operative 

credit societies 2107 2132 2148 609 = 40.7 25 1.2 16 08 
Central Bank for 

co-operative cre- 

dit societies 285 99 287 217 319.1 —186 —65.3 188 190.0 
Mortgage Bank 

in Finland 9 9 5 —8 —47.1 = —_ —4—44.4 
All banks 48 066 33419 37867 w8Is 701 —14647 30.5 4448 13.3 
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Breakdown of the increase in deposits in the various monetary 
institutions in 1951 and 1952 


1952 1953 


Commercial banke 
Savings banks 


Co-operative credit 
societies 


Post Office Savings 
Bank 


DEH 


Other banks 


A comparison of the loans granted by our bank to various branches of 
trade at the end of the last two years shows that a considerable shift occurred 
in the course of 1953. Above all it is noticeable that the metal industry was 
able to reduce its credits by 41.4 per cent, while credits to farmers grew by 
40.8 per cent. Among the more important branches of industry, credits to 
the foodstuffs and luxuries industry fell off by 16.7 per cent and to the stone 
and clay industry by 15.0 per cent. Credits to all other branches of industry 
increased, to the woodworking industry by 16.8, to the textile, leather and 
rubber industries in all by 9.5 and to handicrafts and other industiies by 13.8 
per cent. Credits to the wholesale trade were reduced by 8.0 per cent, while 
those to retail trade grew by 15.8 per cent and to transport by 10.8 per cent. 
Credits to the building trade increased by 15.3 per cent. The easing of the 
money market also made it possible to increase credits to local councils and 
private individuals, besides which short-term credits were granted to the 
Treasury amounting at the turn of the year to 2 ooo million marks. 

The debt of the Government to the Bank of Finland in the form of Trea- 
sury bills was converted in the middle of September into a bond loan that is 
not permitted to exceed 25 cco million marks compared with the former 
limit for Treasury bills of 30 000 million. By the end of the year the Treasury 
had utilised 20 000 million marks of the bond loan and its balance on current 
account at the central bank amounted on the same date to 7 300 million marks. 
The net indebtedness of the Treasury to the Bank of Finland, which had 
increased by 6 o0o million marks during the previous year, was reduced last 
year by fully 1000 million. The loans granted by the central bank to its 
own individual clients remained practically unchanged during the year. 
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The position of the bank with regard to foreign currency improved very 
appreciably owing to the surplus in the balance of trade. Foreign cur- 
rency and the balances on the clearing accounts increased by 9 400 million 
marks in all. 

The note circulation was reduced during the year by 1 100 million marks 
to 45 000 million. It is worth mentioning that in all the previous post-war years 
the note circulation had increased, except in 1945, when the cutting of bank 
notes caused an exceptional reduction. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE. Dealings in stocks and shares were livelier 
last year than in the year before. During the summer and autumn there was 
an exceptionally large demand and in contrast to the customary seasonal 
decrease the turnover on the Stock Exchange reached its highest point during 
the summer months. Prices of shares rose by degrees until September, after 
which only minor fluctuations occurred, though without affecting the general 
level to any extent worth mentioning. 

In studying the trend more closely it is evident that prices of shares at- 
tained their lowest level at the beginning of last year after the prolonged 
decline that had continued since the spring of 1951. The rise in prices last 
year, which amounted on an average to 41 per cent according to the Unitas 
index for shares, may therefore be regarded as a recovery from the earlier 
fall in prices, allthough the factors that provoked the rise were of a different 
nature. The trend is illustrated by the fact that the Unitas index for all shares, 
which stood at 242, its peak, in March 1951, had dropped to 164 in January 
1953, but rose again to 231 in December 1953. 
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Index for share prices; 1948 = 100 | 
1950 1951 1952 1953 Change in % 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 1951 1952 1953 \ 
Banks 134 132 121 145 —iI — 8 +20 i 
Industry 195 217 170 247 +11 —22 +45 
General index 184 203 164 231 +10 —I9 +41 i 
; a ; i ia 
‘ The Second Compensation Loan and holding certificates did not arouse ay 
a as much interest as in previous years. Their combined share of the total 


Stock Exchange turnover fell to 24.8 per cent from 32.4 per cent the year 

before. After the redemption carried out last year 20 per cent now remain 

of the original nominal value of the Second Compensation Loan and 25 per 

cent of the holding certificates. | ! 
The total turnover on the Stock Exchange amounted last year to 2 134 

million marks, of which the industrial shares bought and sold amounted to 

1158 million or 54.3 per cent. In 1952 the value of the turnover was 1 984 

million marks and industrial shares then represented only 45.9 per cent of it. 

The proportion of bank shares dealt in on the Stock Exchange increased last ad 

year to 16.9 per cent from 12 per cent in the previous year. 
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MONEY SUPPLY IN FINLAND 
Index; 1948 = 100 
Money supply, (average for 3 months) 
iil. mks 
Month ™ 
- Nominal development Real development 
195T | 1952 | 1953 || 19ST | 1952 | 1953 || TOSI | T952 | 1953 4 
January 64 242] 86778] 78053] 135 186 168 101 105 104 
February 68 366] 90700] 78729]] 138 184 162 96 106 100 | 
March 77 870] 95 $61! 86.907|| 140 182 162 93 107 100 i { 
April 73 843| 86 338] 82782} 147 182 166 95 109 103 4 
May 79 084] 88058] 87 346 154 180 172 97 109 107 } 
June 82 384] 96 464) 91648]| 157 180 175 96 109 110 
July 78 $35] 85 282] 91 235]| 160 180 180 96 109 114 
August 87 228] 87065] 95 301|| 165 180 185 97 109 118 
September 88 081} 90144] 96457|| 169 | 176] 189 97 | 109 121 
October 88 295| 84.951] 93 538|]| 176 175 190 100 109 122 
November 94097| 87 487] 94391 180 175 190 102 109 122 : 
December 98 088] 85 779} 89 479]| 187 172 185 106 107 118 4 
% 
3 
TIME-DEPOSITS BY THE PUBLIC IN ALL MONETARY e 
INSTITUTIONS 4 
Time-deposits; Index; 1948 = 100 
Month mill. mks ; 
Nominal development |} Real development ; 
TOSI | 1952 | 1953 || TOST | 1952 | 1953 || TOSI | TOS2 | 1953 ) i 
; 
January 117 803|160958|200671]| 169] 231 287 116 131 177 
February 120 500}166 497/205 123/| 173 239 294 115 142 181 , 
March 122 891|170 526/207 991|| 176 244 | 208 114 145 185 : 
April 125 206/173 312|209907]| 179 248 301 112 149 188 
May 126 585/176 108/211 145]| 181 252 302 III 152 190 
June 127 323/176 619/210 395|| 182 253 301 109 153 191 
July 129 897/180 171/212 148]| 186] 258 304 109 161 194 
August 135 781|186 003/215 949]| 195 266 309 III 166 198 
September 137 352/185 §80|214.996]| 197 266 308 112 167 199 
October 140 486|186 o82|215 271|| 201 267 308 115 167 197 
November 143 687/187 083|216 297]| 206 | 268 310 116 | 166 199 a 
December 1§§ 387/197 161|229 416]| 223 283 329 126 175 210 ee 
3 
i 
30 Y 
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VOLUME INDEX OF FOREIGN TRADE; level in 1935 = 100 























Import Export Total trade 

T95O | TOST | 1952 | 1953 || 1950] TOSI | 1952) 1953 || 1950) TOSI | 1952] 1953 
Month 

January 153 | 139 | 243 | 209 || 106 | 138 | 127] 142 || 129] 139 | 186 | 176 
February 175 | 180 | 270] 141 || 122] 128 | 136] 116 || 149] 155 | 205 | 129 
March 146 | 109 | 258] 152 || 124] 123 | 121 | 196 |] 136! 115 | 196] 172 
: April 125 | 151 | 236] 163 || 124 | 130] 111] 158 |} 125 | 141 | 181 | 161 
e May IOI | 135 | 200] 117 90] 148 | 98] 98 96 | 141 | 152] 108 
; June 112 | 153 |] 199] 122 84] 90] 65] 83 96 | 116 | 121] 100 
| ‘| July 104 | 136] 189] 122 || 79] 91] 58] 79]| 89] 108| 107| 95 
i August 99 | 152] 138] 119 80} 102] 78] 81 88] 121] 102] 96 
' September || 117 | 146 | 131 | 113 73 | tor} 85! 81 91 | 120] 105 | 95 
October 100 | 155 | 123 | 119 $5 | 103 | tor] 97 76 | 127] 111 | 107 





November |] 102 | 160] 141] 110 81} tor | 116] 110 || 91] 129] 128] 110 
December 156 | 185 | 174:| 163 |] 113 | 103 | 125 | 122 || 133 | 141 | 148] 141 





Quarter I 157 | 141 | 257] 168 || 117 | 130] 128] 151 || 138] 136 | 195 | 160 
II 108 | 145 | 210] 132 95 | 117 | 86] 105 |} 103] 131 |] 147] 118 



























































: I 107 | 145 | 152] 118 78 | 97] 73] 80 89 | 116 | 105 | 95 
IV 117 | 166 | 145 | 129 81 | 102] 113] 109 98 | 132 | 128] 118 Y 
4 Year 120 | 151 | 187 | 137 87} 107] 97] 102 || 103 | 127 | 138] 118 





PRICES IN FOREIGN TRADE; 1935 = 100 



















































































Import prices Export prices Terms of trade 
: Month 
! TOSO | TOST | 19$2 | 1953 || 1950] TOST | 1952) 1953 || 1950) 19ST) 1952) 1953 
’ : January I 289] 1 631) 1 887] 1 739]| 1 249| 1 848] 3 562] 1 831]| 97) 113] 189] 105 
‘ February || 1 187] 1 625] 1 982] 1 755|| 1 230] 2.031] 3 440] 1 793|| 104| 125 | 174] 102 
{ March I 328] 1 836) 1 817] 1 848]| 1 292] 2 166) 3 343! 1735/1 97] 118] 1841 94 
, April I 280] 1 836] 1 777] 1 759|| I 313] 2 374] 3 101] 1 783]| 103 | 129] 175 | Tor 
F May I 334] 1 872] 1 857] 1 643|| 1 386] 2 387] 2 885} 2 030]/ 104] 128 | 155 | 124 
June I 366) 2 016) 1 903} 1 699]| 1 469) 2 551} 2 874] 2 220) 108] 127| 151 | 131 
July 1 482] 2 031] 1 930] 1 711|| 1 $28) 2 664) 2754) 2 269|] 103 | 131 | 143 | 133 
i August I $35] 2 138] 1 877] 1 737]| 1 587] 2.938] 2 $41] 2 226] 103 | 137] 135 | 128 
September |} 1 394] 2 105] 1 815) 1 659]] 1 $85] 3 057] 2 251] 2 202! 112] 145 | 124 | 133 
October I $14] 2 015] 1 796] 1 636)| 1 $82] 3 304) 2 161] 2 156]] 104! 164] 120] 132 
November || 1 486] 1 979] 1 794| 1 626]| 1 577] 3 466] 1 995] 1 989|| 106] 175 | 111 | 122 
: December || 1 428] 1 922| 1 719] 1 641|| 1 701] 3 627| 1.974! 1 914|] 119 | 189] 115 | 117 
ee Whole year}| 1 403] 1 946] 1 841] 1 695|| 1 500] 2 801] 2 614! 2 074]| 107 | 144] 142| 122 
‘ 
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COST OF LIVING INDEX; October 1951 = 100 
Month Fatal Food | Housing | Li8hting | Cicthing | Other 
index & heating costs 
1952 
October 102 109 115 96 86 102 
November 102 109 115 96 86 102 
December 102 107 133 92 86 103 
1953 
January 102 107 133 92 85 103 
February 103 109 133 92 85 103 
March 103 109 133 gI 85 103 
April 103 109 133 gI 85 103 
May 103 109 133 91 85 103 
June 103 108 133 90 85 103 
July 103 109 133 89 85 103 
August 103 110 133 89 86 103 
September 103 109 133 89 86 104 
October 104 100 148 87 86 104 
November 103 107 148 86 85 102 
December 102 106 148 86 86 102 
COST OF BUILDING INDEX; 1951= 100 
Month Tota’ | Building} Sub- Wages General | Fees to peran 
index | materials | contracts costs experts . 
capital 
1952 
October 103 102 105 106 105 104 85 
November 103 102 106 103 104 104 84 
December 101 102 106 99 103 102 83 
1953 
January 101 102 105 97 102 101 82 
February 100 102 105 95 102 101 82 
March 100. 102 105 97 102 101 82 
April 101 102 104 100 103 102 83 
May 100 101 104 98 102 101 82 
June 101 101 104 100 102 102 83 
July 100 101 104 98 IOI IOI 82 
August 101 101 104 IOI 102 102 83 
September 101 101 104 102 103 102 83 
October 101 100 104 102 102 102 83 
November 101 99 103 103 102 102 83 
December 100 99 103 99 Io! IOI 82 
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STATE FINANCES AND RATES OF INTEREST 


a) 

































































Rates of interest 


ees Lowest discount rate of Bank of Finland 





6-months’ deposit rate of commercial banks 


Public Debt State revenue Rates of 
— interest, % 
Foreign | Internal | Total Taxes Total Official 
Month minimum | Deposit 
4 Mill. mks | Mill. mks | Mill. mks |} Mill. mks | Mill. mks || “i*ceumt | rate 
q 1938 I 211 2 463 3 674 3 664 5 535 4.0 3.5 
q 1948 43 605 74 337 | 117942 82821 | 113 692 7-25 6.0 
1949 63 153 | 73401 | 136554 || 86138 | 125 981 5-75 5.0 
4 1950 65 879 | 69 826 | 135 705 || 103 767 | 137 218 7-75 7.0 
, 1951 74812 | 56139 | 130951 || 144149 | 204 633 5-75 7.0 
1952 67 731 61 382 | 129 113 || 151 $34 | 205 O17 5-75 5-5 
1953 65 430 | 67400 | 132 830 oe 5-75 5-5 
1952 January 69 $23 | 52113 | 121636 | 10154 13 647 5-75 5.0 
February|| 69 484 | 49 864 | 119 348 || 11 573 15 318 5.75 6.0 
March 69 207 55 573 | 124 780 6 558 9 329 5-75 5.5 
April 69 080 | 48007 | 117 087 15 700 18 852 5-75 5.5 
May 68 961 | 48848 | 117 809 13 796 19 105 5-75 5-5 
June 68 684 | 59017 | 127 701% 2 467 6 043 5-75 5-5 
July 68 373 $2 493 | 120866 || 18 306 22 454 5.75 5.5 
August 68178 | 58770 | 126948 || 12052 25 405 5-75 5.5 
Sept. 68 240 | 65 440 | 133 680 6 005 9 054 5-75 5.5 
October || 68089 | 57808 | 125 897 || 16 561 19 848 5-75 5-5 
Nov. 67989 | 60741 | 128730 || 12994 16 277 5-75 5-5 
Dec. 67731 | 61382 | 129113 || 25 368 29 685 5.75 5-5 
1953 January 67652 | 52400 | 120052 || 10792 13 301 5-75 5-5 
February || 67610 | 51301 | 118911 || 10871 13 941 5.75 5-5 
March 67176 | 57057 | 124 233 4 883 7 408 5.75 5-5 
April 67089 | 51417 | 118506 || 16315 19 607 5-75 5.5 
May 66999 | 56493 | 123492 | 10763 | 14589 5.75 5-5 
June 66 737 | 65 267 | 132 004 3 276 17177 5.75 5-5 
July 66411 | 60912 | 127 323 || 16 469 20 112 5-75 5-5 
August 66 332 | 69 211 | 135 543 II 893 16 512 5-75 5.5 
Sept. 65 875 | 70164 | 136039 6 958 30 502 5.75 5.5 
October 65 650 | 69982 | 135 632 || 15 82 19 374 5.75 5.5 
4 Nov. 65 555 | 67640 | 133195 || 13 280 16 132 5.75 5-5 
i Dec. 65 430 | 67.400 | 132 830 - 7 5-75 5.5 
| 
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THE MONEY MARKET 


Figures for the last day in mill. mks 






































Bank of Finland Commercial banks || qora) 
e) 
Year Gold Re- Trea- ‘ to the public 
Month + or ag discoun-| sury Notes in | Depo- | toans |linall ee 
oreign | ced bills| debt |“Wculation! sits yi ony 
currency 

1938 3 402 — — 2 086 10 755 9212 | 19937 
1948 2 295 1697 | 19211 | 27 369 50125 | 46458 || 100 768 
1949 2 607 2428 | 21950 | 29 606 61980 | 59796 || 126 896 
1950 8 183 6913 | 19696 | 34383 || 65973 | 70531 || 143 945 
1951 29 988 16 8686 | 44774 97 185 89 238 || 203 453 
1952 15 509 17217 | 14739 | 46153 94 618 | 108 656 || 230 580 
1953 19 697 8 268 14 381 45 O19 || 110070 | 113 279 || 267 284 
1952 January 28 360 217 8115 | 40134 94877 | 92.475 || 204 803 
February || 28 519 1995 6656 | 43 428 93 184 | 95 640 || 206 905 
March 26 802 4994 4874 | 44044 96065 | 99 639 || 213 104 
April 23 870 7 655 3180 | 44338 89 845 | 100727 || 210 185 
May 23 265 8 332 4153 | 46579 90 185 | 101 854 || 212 285 
June 20 342 9 961 5443 | 45052 || 91840 | 102 404 || 214 949 
July 18 699 7 346 8769 | 44173 92 831 | 105 097 || 217 802 
August 17 700 5716 | 18057 | 45 193 94.923 | 104 224 || 222 394 
Sept. 15 605 7412 | 16935 | 43 768 95 100 | 104 217 || 223 516 
October 15 332 8 422 15 874 | 42440 92 739 | 105 162 || 221 882 
Nov. 1§ 447 9 512 18 983 | 45 497 94 848 | 106 602 || 224 697 
Dec. 15 509 17217 | 14739] 46153 94 618 | 108 656 || 230 580 
1953 January 16 942 14315 | 11886 | 41 104 95 391 | 111 217 || 232 406 
February || 17 560 13242 | 10226 | 44238 ||- 95 463 | 111 910 || 235 775 
March 17 483 9 781 10701 | 44078 98 668 | 112 510 || 241 013 
April 17 217 11093 | 10581 | 43 804 99 705 | 113 967 || 243 171 
May 16 968 9788 | 15824 | 45962 || 1r00651 | 113 952 || 245 517 
June 17 038 8 273 15 133 43 247 || 104025 | 113 132 || 248 563 
July 17 520 3756 | 21005 | 42615 || 106000 | 113 591 || 350795 
August 18 683 1338 | 25192 | 45075 || 109186 | 114514 || 255 890 
Sept. 18 744 4 442 19 848 | 43185 || 107 569 | 115 079 || 255 210 
October || 19 597 5 665 | 16584] 42759 || 109 033 | 117988 || 257 231 
Nov. 19 847 5149 | 18519 | 45590 ||-108 222 | 117 259 || 256 854 
Dec. 19 697 8268 | 14381 | 45019 || 110070 | 113 279 || 267 284 











Bank of Finland; credits and foreign currency 


From top to bottom: rediscounts, private bills, Treasury debt and foreign currency 
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Wholesale prices for home market goods; 1935 = 100 Cost of 
Year Finnish Agricult.| Forest |Industrial| Im- All living 
Month ole products | products | products | ported — 1938/39 
8 Finnish | Finnish | Finnish | goods goods = 100 
1938 118 117 145 110 104 114 100 
1948 I 117 1 397 I 499 903 I 022 I 090 786 
1949 I 099 1 136 I 431 980 I 092 1 098 799 
1950 1 287 1 378 1 664 I 131 I 222 1 265 QI 
1951 1 886 1 617 3 103 1 561 1 646 1 809 1 061 
1952 1 892 1752 3 056 I $45 1 581 1 793 I 104 
1953 1 840 I 730 2857 I 532 1 486 1 727 1119 
1952 January 2 037 1 787 3 638 1576 1 649 1913 I 109 
February, 1956 1 782 3 275 1 568 1 619 1 849 I 103 
March 1 960 1 797 3 275 1 568 1 613 1 849 I 101 
April 1 916 I 751 3 149 1 552 1 606 1 817 1 096 
May I 909 1 768 3 105 I 551 I 592 1 808 I 099 
June 1 906 1773 3 105 1 545 I 570 1 799 1 097 
July 1 825 1 770 2750 I 530 I §71 1 744 1 098 
August 1 821 1754 2750 I $29 1 568 I 740 1 099 
Sept. 1 816 1 724 2 749 I 530 1 559 I 734 1 099 
October 1 831 I 700 2852 I 528 I $44 1 739 1116 
Nov. 1 864 1 708 3 COI I 529 I $37 1 759 I 115 
Dec. 1 869 I 707 3026 I 531 I $42 1 765 I 117 
1953 January 1 884 I 733 3 073 I 530 I 525 1 769 1111 
February|| 1 891 1 765 3 065 I $35 I 516 1771 I 119 
March 1 866 1717 2 988 I 534 I 517 1755 1119 
April 1 869 1 736 2 988 I 534 I 502 1752 1119 
May 1 856 I 743 2920 I $34 1 484 1 738 1122 
June 1 843 I 725 2 865 I $35 1 477 1 726 1117 
July 1 824 1 744 2759 1 $34 1 478 1714 1121 
August 1 803 1757 2 631 1 539 I 475 1 699 1125 
Sept. 1 789 I 723 2 596 1 538 1 469 1 687 I 125 
October 1 811 I 703 2 734 I $34 1 474 I 703 1 130 
Nov. 1 820 1712 2 806 I 521 1 455 I 703 I 112 
Dec. 1 825 I 701 2 856 1 516 1 461 I 709 1 106 
Development of prices; 1948 = 100 
emu Wholesale prices 
ewsesae Cost of living 

nal 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 - 

170 170 

160 — 160 

150 150 

ao” 

40 a ie | eae *V140 

130 130 

120 - 120 

YJ 
110 110 
“, 
1colL___ 100 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Index of volume; 1948 = 100 
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Home market industry | Export industry 
| 
Year , Other Total Total 
Month Engineet-| tiome- | Home- || Timber Paper - wed Indus- 
_ In a market | market || Industry | Industry | 5, rel tries 
TY | Industries! Industry 
1938 §2 79 67 86 106 99 75 
1948 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1949 106 III 109 101 93 96 105 
1950 96 129 115 102 III 107 113 
1951 122 140 133 120 130 126 131 
1952 122 136 130 103 113 109 124 
1953 110 148 133 104 119 113 127 
January 130 141 136 122 135 130 134 
February 134 136 135 118 130 125 132 
March 130 138 135 105 136 124 131 
April 123 135 130 98 110 105 123 
May 132 144 140 105 128 119 133 
June 109 130 121 96 88 91 112 
July 95 103 100 84 71 76 93 
August 104 123 116 85 89 87 107 
Sept. 129 145 139 97 108 103 128 
October 136 154 147 98 125 114 137 
Nov. 127 150 141 114 125 120 134 
Dec. 112 134 125 112 110 III 121 
1953 January 115 135 127 85 120 106 121 
February 110 130 122 103 III 108 118 
March 110 142 129 104 126 117 126 
April 110 147 132 107 105 106 124 
May 108 148 132 99 109 105 123 
June 112 148 134 87 104 97 122 
July 74 121 102 100 98 99 101 
August 101 151 131 94 120 109 124 
Sept. 122 161 145 119 132° 127 140 
October 129 174 156 123 140 133 149 
Nov. 116 164 145 II5 137 128 140 
Dec. 113 158 139 117 129 124 135 
Industrial production; 1948 = 100 
eueeees Home market industry 
Export industry 
1950 1951 1952 1953 
200 200 
150 1so 
100 | 100 
| | 
| Wi 
60 50 
| } | 
| | | 
© | il WAL ! I 
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PRODUCTION OF FOREST INDUSTRY 
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Mechani- Boards 
| Sawn Cellu- News- Other 
Year 5 aetiee bene cal Pulp print paper & Card- | Plywood 
(for sale) boards 
Month | 
|, 1000 stds | 1000 tons | 1000 tons 1000 tons | 1000 tons | 1000 tons | 1000 cum 
1938 | 1010 I 471 262 401 162 124 250 
| 1948 858 1 080 137 317 236 133 214 
| 1949 | 901 1 018 131 380 179 102 235 
| 1950 || 988 I 195 190 403 226 131 223 
1951 | 1 Oss 1 386 206 421 266 205 314 
1952 750 | 1156 135 439 246 147 233 
1953 || 870 | 1133 188 447 267 197 234 
1952 January ) 122 12 36 24 17 26 
February 219 122 15 35 24 14 23 
March J 133 15 38 23 16 22 
April | 100 15 34 18 10 21 
May 188 116 20 38 21 10 21 
| June f 68 9 31 16 8 18 
| July | \ 41 5 38 16 8 12 
| August 137 62 5 37 20 6 14 
| Sept. f 84 8 38 20 II 19 
October ) 106 4 40 22 16 21 
Nov. 206 107 14 38 23 16 20 
Dec. j 95 13 36 20 14 18 
| 1953 January ) 102 16 39 21 14 18 
February 2u1 92 15 36 20 12 19 
March f 104 16 39 24 14 19 
April, | 78 17 33 21 15 19 
May || 7199 83 17 34 22 16 18 
June | j 76 7 36 19 15 20 
July | ) 65 14 38 20 12 18 
August | 209 | 95 17 37 | 22 17 II 
Sept. j 107 17 39 24 19 22 
October | | 114 18 41 26 19 24 
Nov. 25r | 115 18 40 25 19 23 
Dec. | 103 16 37 23 17 22 
Fellings for commercial purposes 
wi 1950 1951 1952 1953 ery 
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Value in mill. mks 
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Raw ma- | Machinery,| Food- Other 
Year terials & | means of | stuffs con- Total || Surplus of 
Month semi-manu-| transport, & sumer imports || exports 
factures etc. luxuries | goods 
1938 3 571 1 923 I 200 1913 8 607 —- 209 
1948 32244 12 641 13 199 8 285 66 369 — 9 864 
1949 30 248 15 191 9 370 11 469 66 278 — 7672 
1950 38 214 19 218 16 786 14 930 89 148 —- 669 
1951 75 568 32 358 24 402 23136 || 155 464 31 419 
1952 75 493 49 006 32 600 25 087 182 186 —25 357 
1953 48 898 31 760 26 791 14 411 121 860 9 695 
1952 January 7 028 3 289 2 308 2572 15 197 - 560 
February 6 645 4020 2 688 2 410 15 763 —- 2619 
March 6 610 4297 2 705 2 675 16 287 — 4728 
April 6 887 4 897 2 976 2 $44 17 304 || — $915 
May 7 520 5 285 3.936 2772 19 513 || — 6 503 
June 7 307 5 215 3 365 2 289 18 176 — 5 885 
July 6 731 5 226 2855 1 997 16809 || — 2652 
August 5 184 3 510 1912 1 585 12 191 468 
Sept. 5 437 3 267 I 339 1 851 11 894 1 643 
October 5 149 3 395 1 843 1 706 12 093 2 239 
Nov. 5 598 2 796 3 487 I 397 13 278 54 
Dec. 5 397 3 808 3 185 I 291 13 681 —- 899 
1953 January 5 081 3130 2 430 1 410 12 O51 — 3634 
February 3 588 1571 I 299 816 7274 || — 1427 
March 3 639 2 472 2 208 I 442 9 761 - «wu 
April 3 524 3 414 3 576 I 254 11768 || — 2423 
May 3 375 2718 2 839 1 160 10092 || — 906 
June 3 591 2 944 2 449 I 002 9 986 2195 
July 4 003 2 590 2 093 945 9 631 4170 
August 4059 2 482 2 083 I 095 9719 3 181 
Sept. 3 805 2 415 1 938 I 230 9 388 2 427 
October 4617 3 213 1 436 I 370 10 636 3 047 
Nov. 4 231 2 002 I 891 I 282 9 406 3137 
Dec. 5 385 2 810 2 550 I 405 12 150 - 62 
Balance of foreign trade 
+ Export surplus 
— Import surplus 
oath 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 mae 
8000 “ 
6000) | 
| = 
_ LA Mn . 
+ wlil ill ee PS Al , | + 
- ry ye T TI T T | |" “a 
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NE et 

Year Animal Wood by ow Other Total Reparation 

Month foodstuffs| goods pr he goods exports deliveries 
1938 699 3 360 3 458 881 8 398 = 
1948 56 23 797 28 940 3 712 56 505 11 546 
1949 I §90 31 046 26 713 6 257 65 606 12 226 
1950 1952 35 585 35 062 8 880 81 479 7 846 
1951 2 026 73 407 99 108 12 342 186 883 12 396 
1952 2927 7O 312 66 385 17 205 156 829 8 215 
1953 2 215 53 085 48 785 27479 || 131 555 a 
January 102 3 900 9 611 I 024 14 637 533 
February 112 3 431 8 873 728 13 144 382 
March 285 3, 090 7 326 858 II §59 443 
April 218 3 212 7 090 869 II 389 961 
May 187 6 018 5 694 I 111 13 O10 I 419 
June 255 6 924 3 868 I 244 12 291 I 494 
July 351 9 272 3 420 1114 || 14157 835 
August 341 8 612 2731 975 12 659 I 383 
Sept. 278 7 513 4 085 1 661 13 $37 766 
October 245 7 847 4 486 I 754 14 332 — 
Nov. 251 5 792 4 663 2 627 13 333 — 
Dec. 302 4701 4 539 3 240 12 782 —_— 
January 170 2714 3 659 1 874 8 417 ~— 
February 223 1 278 2 378 1 968 5 847 -- 
March 177 3 181 5 043 I 349 9 750 =e 
April 215 3 162 4097 1 871 9 345 — 
May 125 3 317 3 848 1 896 9 186 — 
June 110 5 306 4 062 2718 12 180 — 
July 139 8 O91 3517 2 054 13 801 _— 
August 142 6 392 4 328 2 038 12 900 —_ 
Sept. 164 5 347 4176 2128 11 815 —- 
October 227 5 094 4 761 3 601 13 683 _- 
Nov. 233 4753 4175 3 382 12 $43 — 
Dec. 290 4451 4756 2591 12 088 —_ 

Terms of trade; 1935 = 100 
Export prices in percentage of import prices 
lo 1949 1950 1951 1952 “te 
200) 
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Year 1948 = 100 Turn- (index for share prices;1948= 100 Bank- 
# ruptcies 
Month — || Whole- | Retail | over | Bank |Industrial| All 
ennilie trade || sy. mks | Shares shares shares or on 
1938 oe ee 222 123 43 50 547 
1948 100 100 || 1276 100 100 100 142 
1949 | 117 112 1 617 94 94 96 379 
1950 «156 143 2956 134 168 162 406 
1951 | 218 182 2781 130 227 210 214 
1952 | 233 201 1 984 126 190 180 409 
1953 / 228 202 2134 135 | 213 200 oe 
January 200 151 187 137 217 203 54 
February 221 175 166 139 211 199 47 
March 226 184 203 130 207 194 27 
April 235 196 194 12y 198 187 40 
May 256 231 243 121 178 169 28 
June 219 195 107 119 174 166 12 
July 234 200 148 122 187 177 12 
August 223 205 156 123 191 180 10 
Sept. | 260 206 136 123 187 177 18 
October || 256 218 169 122 182 172 75 
Nov. | 238 204 127 122 173 166 56 
Dec. | 229 245 148 121 178 164 44 
1953 January | 178 147 107 124 169 164 32 
February}, 189 | 163 127 125 172 166 75 
March 213 180 127 118 172 165 43 
April 222 200 214 126 185 176 | 26 
May 228 220 172 132 202 191 230 | 
June 233 206 201 135 2u1 199 _ 
July 221 203 207 140 215 203 | 37 
August 250 210 301 144 245 227 II 
Sept. 268 219 283 141 245 227 49 
October 253 220 118 142 243 226 112 
Nov. 233 199 144 144 247 230 «|| 8=61tt 
Dec. 252 256 136 145 247  - aa 
Unitas index for share prices; 1948 = 100 
Industrial shares 
=—_——_--—-< Bank shares 
| 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
300 300 
250 250 
200 200 
150 wt1s0 
Ee a i = lear: | 
100 ne 
50 1 50 
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ou | lo 
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